CHAPTER NINETEEN
THE FIRST LABOUR GOVERNMENT
Monday, 121 January 1924,, saw the curtain rise on one
of the most momentous incidents in the history of the
British Parliament. For the first time in the annals of the
country, which is one of the bulwarks of Conservatism in
Europe, a capitalist Government was giving way to a Govern-
ment made up, with, two exceptions, of avowed Socialists,
under the leadership of a man who, a few years before, had
been violently attacked by Press, Platform, and Pulpit. Verily
the wheel had turned full circle.
When, on ii> February, MaeDonalcl made his way to the
House, crowds were everywhere. The new Premier was
cheered heartily as he passed through the gates of the Palace of
Westminster. There are always greater crowds in the precincts
of Westminster when a Labour Government is in office. The
people seem more interested ; an atmosphere of hope, of
expectancy, prevails. There was not a vacant seat in the House
when MaeDonald rose to make his first speech as Prime
Minister. He was cheered on all sides, and it was noticeable
that, on this first meeting of the new Parliament, there was
no evidence of the antagonism that was so shortly to develop.
He began his speech with an earnest appeal to be given a
chance. It is somewhat revealing that, even in 1924, his mind
was running on the idea of a National Government, and he
was expressing the hope that this Government of which he
was the head might be so regarded,
c I think/ he said, * that we will have less to say about
Party and less to think about Party than we have had
hitherto, and that we shall lay more and more emphasis
upon the responsibility of individual Members of this
House of voting as responsible Members of the House and
not merely as Party politicians.'